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California Legislation.—A concurrent budgetary and spe 
cial session of the California Legislature adjourned April 
alter approving a budget for the 1956-57 fiscal year of 
Among other im 
created a unihed 


$1.779,000,000, a record for any state 
portant enactments the legislature 
water department, with primary power vested in a di 
rector of cabinet rank, and it settled a dispute with the 


City of Long Beach over the division of tideland oil 


The regular 1450 session of the 


revenucs, 


New York Legislation. 
New York legislature adjourned March 29 after passing 
and sending to the Governor 1,091 bills to be acted upon 
during a thirty day bill signing period, Betore the legisla 
ture adjourned 187 bills had been signed, ten vetoed 

\ series of budget bills was approved carrying appro 
priations of $1,482,493,498 from the general fund. This 
is an increase of approximately $224 million, or 17 per 
cent, over the previous year. These higures do not include 
a variety of smaller amounts carried in special bills. 

Among bills passed and sent to the Governor were a 
new formula for state educational aid to localities; re 
vied minimum pay scales for teachers; and provision for 
expansion of higher educational facilities—involving a 
proposed constitutional amendment to permit a $250 
million bond issue, The amendment requires further leg 
islative action in 1957 belore submission to the voters 

Measures sent to the Governor affecting highways and 
trathe control include a highway bond issuc, subject to 
referendum, authorizing $500 million in state bonds for 
comstruction; increased state aid for town roads; estab 
lishment of compulsory liability insurance for motor ve 
hicle owners; establishment of oncea-year compulsory 
inspection for motor vehicles four or more years old 
and provision of uniform “rules of the road.” 

Kills passed in the housing, health and wellare fields 
include a middle-income housing bond issue of $100 mil 
lion, subject to referendum; extension of business and 
commercial rent control; a series of acts to benefit aging 
persons, including a new state Division of Geriatrics; an 
increase to $40 per week in maximum weekly benefits 
up to twenty weeks, under the sickness insurance pro 
gram; state licensing of psychologists; state regulation ol 
private nursing and convalescent homes; and ratihcation 
of the Interstate Compact on Mental Health 

Ihe legislature sent other measures to the Governor 
to provide emergency funds for localities damaged in 
(len 


union wellare funds; outlaw 


to broaden absentee voting provisions; regulate 


debt pooling operators, 
tighten laws against dope peddlers and purveyors of 
obscene materials; regulate installment financing of ve 
hicles; and simplify the law for transfer of securities to 

The session voted to grant state employees pay m 
creases of $400 a year and to reduce the hours of work 
lor state employees. The maple was «de signated the state 
tree. The number of bills introduced in the session was 


7400-4 new record. 


New England Higher Education Compact._The New 
England Board of Higher Education, authorized under 
the terms of an interstate compact, now has been formed 
and is in official operation, The compact has been rati 
fied by Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont and has been approved by Congress 
First ofhcers elected by the board include Dr. Arthur A 
Hauck, President of the University of Maine, Chairman; 
George H, Rockwell of New Hampshire, Vice-Chairman; 
Representative Julia A. Millar of New Hampshire, Se« 
retary; and A. George Gilman of Massachusetts, Treas 
urer. Other members of the Executive Committee are 
Dr. Carl W. Borgmann, President of the University of 
Vermont; Dr. James M. Faulkner of Massachusetts; and 
Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, President of the University of 
Connecticut. Staff members to serve the board and ad 
minister the compact are expected to be named soon. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC FOREST FIRE COMPACT. 


The Middle Atlantic Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compact will soon be operative. Only Congressional con 
sent is needed to bring it into legal effect 

Pennsylvania became the first state to ratify the com 
pact, during the 1954 legislative session. New Jersey and 
Delaware followed suit in 1955, and this year Maryland 
ratified, Virginia and West Virginia are also eligible to 
participate if their legislatures approve 

Purpose of the compact is to authorize mutual ‘aid 
among the states’ forest fire-fighting forces in time of 
emergency, to develop cooperative plans in advance of 


such emergencies, and to set forth the respective obliga 


tions and liabilities when outside aid is provided a state 


in need 
On March 20, 1956, Governor George M. Leader exe 
cuted the compact on behalf of Pennsylvania, as shown 
in the picture above, in the presence of Senator John H 
Pennsylvania Commission on 
leit) and Francis A. Pitkin, Vice 
Chairman of the Commission (right). 


Dent, Chairman of th 
Interstate Cooperation 


: a 
a 
ad 
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Great Lakes Commission._The newly created Great 
Lakes Commission was organized in a series of meetings 
in Chicago in December, 1955, and February, 1956. The 
commission, established by the Great Lakes Basin Com 
pact, is designed as a joint agency of the Great Lakes 
It will 
undertake studies and submit recommendations for long 


States and the provinces of Ontario and Quebe: 


range development, use and conservation of the water 
resources of the Great Lakes Basin 

The compact was developed in 1954 following a Great 
Lakes States Seaway and Water Resources Conference 
organized by the Council of State Governments. Five 
states—Iinois, Indiana, Mic higan, Minnesota and Wis 
consin-—ratified the compact in 1955, and Pennsylvania 
ratified this year. Other eligible jurisdictions are New 
York, Ohio and Ontario and Quebec. Legislation grant 
ing consent of Congress is pending. 

Thomas M. Kavanagh, Attorney General of Michigan, 
has been elected Chairman of the commission and Harry 
C. Brockel, Director of the Port of Milwaukee, Vice 
Chairman. Standing committees have been established 
for navigation and the St. Lawrence Seaway, pollution 
control, fisheries, lake levels stabilization, and water use 
and rights. The commission has joined in urging Con 
gressional authorization of the deepening of the con 
necting channels in the upper Great Lakes, and it has 
urged early implementation by Congress of the recently 
approved Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between 
the United States and Canada 

The commission recently announced selection of the 
University of Michigan as the site of its headquarters 
and appointment of Marvin Fast as Acting Executive 
Director, 


New Jersey Personnel Program.—New Jersey is going to 
college campuses throughout the country in a recruiting 
drive to fill an estimated 1,500 vacancies in state posi 
tions. The new employment program, initiated by Gov 
ernor Robert B. Meyner, calls for continuous dispatch 
ing of state civil service representatives to colleges for 
the purpose of seeking out qualified undergraduates who 
might be interested in state government employment 
The Governor said: “We must try to get the best avail 
able talent if we are to continue to have a truly efhicient 
State Government. We think to get that talent we must 
go directly to our colleges and universities.” Vacancies 
most needed to be filled include apprentice social case 
workers, psychiatrists, psychologists, nurses, accountants 


Colorado Minimum Wages.—The Colorado Industrial 
Commission has issued an order granting an increase of 


engineers and foresters 


approximately 45 per cent in minimum wages of about 
50,000 women and minors. The order applies to work 
ers employed in four fields: retail trades, public house 
keeping, laundries and beauty service—occupations not 
now covered by federal wage laws. The wage increas 
scheduled to become effective May j, is from a general 
average of 55 cents an hour to 80 cents an hour. Under 
Colorado law tips are gratuities and are not to be con 
sidered as any part of the minimum wage 


West Virginia Education. Following a recent policy ce 
cision, Marshall College will be the only one of nine 


state-supported institutions of higher learning under 
the supervision of the West Virginia State Board of 
Education to offer graduate training. West Virginia Uni 
versity has a separate governing board. In other resolu 
tions the state board has called for comprehensive ap- 
praisals at all state colleges and the university to improve 
the quality of off-campus general extension instruction 
and of pre-engineering programs. 


Georgia Trafic Safety..Governor 5. Marvin Grithn of 
Georgia, by transferring $150,000 from surplus funds, 
has enabled the State Highway Patrol to hire fifty new 
troopers, as authorized by the legislature, prior to July 
1, when the new appropriations bill goes into effect. 


South Carolina Driver Education,-South Carolina's 
Chief Highway Commissioner has announced that courses 
for instructors in driver education, open to high school 
teachers and commercial driving school instructors, have 
been arranged at the University of South Carolina, Bene 
dict College and Furman University. 
+ 

New York-New Jersey Bridge.The Port of New York 
Authority, established by interstate compact between 
New Jersey and New York, now has authority to move 
forward with specific plans for construction of the long 
awaited “Narrows Bridge” between Brooklyn and Staten 
Island 
authorizing construction of the span, which is expected 


Legislation has been approved in both states 


to cost $220 million and will be the longest suspension 


bridge in the world, Construction is to get under way 


ge 
early in the summer of 1957, assuming that approval is 
secured meantime from United States Army Engineers 
and the New York City Board of Estimate. 

State Anti-Sedition Laws.—In a six to three decision, the 
United States Supreme Court has ruled that the states 
may not prosecul a Conspiracy to overthrow the govern 
ment. The court held that sedition is a crime against the 
United States and that state anti-sedition laws have been 
superseded by federal statute, The case at issue involved 
one Steve Nelson, who had been sentenced to imprison 
ment of twenty years under the Pennsylvania Sedition 
Act 

The majority opinion held that after Congress passed 
the Smith Act of i940, with subsequent amendments 
prohibiting activity intended to accomplish the over 
throw of the United States government, this act super 
seded all state laws passed with the same objective. The 
“Taken as a whole (the 
a Congressional plan which makes 


majority of the court said 
federal laws) evine 
it reasonable to determine that no room has been left 
I herelore 
tion statute is superseded regardless of whether it pur 


for the states to supplement it a state sedi 
ports lo supplement the federal law.” 

\ minority opinion by Justices Reed, Burton and 
Minton declared that Congress was well aware when it 
passed the Smith Act that states had enacted similar 
legislation and that Congress had specifically refrained 
from giving exclusive jurisdiction im this field to the 
federal government, Among other things, the minority 
opinion held: “We are citizens of the United States and 
of the state wherein we reside and are dependent upon 
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Developments of the last two years, starting with amendment of the Federal 
Atomic Energy Law in 1954, have placed on all state governments direct and 
important responsibilities in the atomic energy field. The author of this paper 
outlines the character of state problems involved, summarizes state measures 


taken concerning them to date, and emphasizes the kinds of action for which 
he sees present and future need. Mr. Krebs is Associate Professor of Law in the 
School of Industrial Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is Executive Secretary of the New England Committee on Atomic Energy and 
a member of the Special Committee on Atomic Energy of the Bar Association of 
the City of New York. Formerly he served as counsel to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and as general counsel to the National Science Foundation. 


What Are You Doing About 
Atomic Development? 


By Wittiam A. W. Kress, 


wo YEARS ago the federal government made a 

decision of policy having far-reaching impli 

cations for the governments of the states. The 
decision was to permit private persons and organ 
izations to have possession of special nuclear mate 
rials and ownership of nuclear reactors (and other 
“production and utilization facilities”) im their ca 
pacities as private persons rather than as contractors 
or agents of the national government. 

To be sure, all such persons are subject to federal 
regulation as licensees, but there is a vast difference, 
in law, between the position of an individual or an 
organization acting as an instrumentality of the fed 
eral government in carrying out its business as con 
tractor or agent, and the same individual or organ 
izalion pursuing private interests under a permissive 
license from the federal government. In the forme: 
role there is virtual immunity from state control 
and regulation. In the latter there is wide exposure 
to the underlying legal powers of the state. 

This change in relationship would be significant 
enough by itself and would present many new and 
challenging problems to state governments. Its im 
portance is heightened, however, by two other im 
portant developments. 

One of these is that the locus of the initiative for 
making important decisions about atom energy 1s 
rapidly passing from its previous place in the ex 
clusive hands of the national government. Increas 


*Prolessor Krebs wishes to acknowledge the assistance ren 
dered in the preparation of the material presented in this 
article by Mr. Robert M. Hamilton, Assistant to the Manager 
of the Convair Atomic Industrial Development Project, co 
author with him of “Ihe Role of the States in Atomic De 
velopment,” in the Winter, 1956, issue of Law and Contem 
porary Problems, Vol. 21, No. 1, Duke University School of 
Law, from which he has freely drawn in this writing 


ingly, as time goes by, the capacity to make such 
decisions will be in the hands of business corpora 
tions, individuals and local governments. 

The other development is the tremendous accel 
eration of privately financed activity in the atomic 
energy field. While this was hoped for at the time 
the changes in the 1954 Act were being considered, 
its scope and scale far out-pace what then was 
visualized. 

The change in legal status, coupled with the 
other two fundamental developments of these last 
two years, raises squarely for each state government 
the question, “What are you doing about atomic 
development?” 


What Some States Are Doing 


ne New England States appear to have been the 

first to have grasped the significance of the new 
climate, Six months prior to the enactment of the 
1954 Change in the Federal Atomic Energy Law, on 
February 8, 
Conference established a New England Committee 
on Atomic Energy, of twelve New England citizens, 
to make a survey and report to the Conference on 
the interests and responsibilities of the region in 
atomic energy affairs. The New England Commit 


1954, the New England Governors’ 


tee’s report, published in July, 1955, presented a 
comprehensive survey of trends in atomic energy 
relevant to New England aflairs, and a slate of rec 


ommendations for action, not only by state govern 
ments but by business, education and the national 
government as well. The example set by New Eng 
land has recently been emulated by the Southern 
Governors’ Conterence, which has initiated a fat 
ranging and well-financed study of the South's ca 
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pacities and opportunities, A number of states, also, 
have initiated studies of their new role in atomic 
Among them are Florida, with 
a Nuclear Development Commission; Illinois, with 


energy deve lopment 


an Atomic Power Investigation Commission; Michi 
Atomic Energy Study Commission; New 
York, a Council on the Uses 6f Nuclear Material; 
and Texas, an Advisory Committee on Atomic En 
ergy. 

Ihe New England Committee's Report also rec- 
ommended the enactment of a state atomic energy 


yan, an 


law, which was adopted in the 1955 legislative ses- 
Maine and New Hampshire. 
An important provision of these statutes is the cre- 


sions olf Connecticut 


ation of a coordinator of atomic development ac- 


tivities on the staff of the Governor. Appointments 
to this post have been made in Connecticut and 
Maine. Rhode Island has established a state Atomic 
Energy Commission on a statutory basis. In addi 
tion, the Governors of Massachusetts, Michigan and 
New York have asked their legislatures for state 
atomic energy laws, and there are a substantial 
number of bills pending in these and other states to 
establish related activities. 

Five state instrumentalities have actively entered 
the power reactor construction and operation field. 


The Consumers’ Public Power District of Nebraska 


has proposed to the Atomic Energy Commission 
that it be authorized to construct a $25 million nu 
clear power plant for completion in 1958 or 1959, 
as a part of the AEC’s power demonstration reactor 
program. In this program financial assistance is 
given by the federal government through support 
of research and development, supply of fuel, and 
possibly in other ways. The Gas and Electric De- 
partment of the City of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has 
proposed, as a part of this same program, the con 
struction of a new type of power reactor expected 
to cost upwards of $10 million. The cities of Or- 
lando, Florida and Piqua, Ohio, have also proposed 
power reactor projects of related types. The fifth 
state instrumentality entering the field is the Uni 
versity of Florida at Gainesville, which has pro 
posed that it be authorized to construct a small re- 
actor about one-eighth the capacity of Holyoke’s. 

Another field in which a growing number of 
states have advanced well beyond the study stage is 
in dealing with the special problems arising out of 
the presence of radioactive material within the state 
in the hands of private persons. Any compilation of 
activity in this respect is soon out of date, but the 
table below indicates the status of state activities in 
dealing with the hazards of radioactive material as 
of late 1955. 


STATE ACTION ON RADIATION HAZARD CONTROL 


121314151617 
Alabama Xx 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
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Delaware 
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lowa 
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Column ates with statutes specifically authorizing radiation control regulations or governing radiation hazards 
Column 2 ates with comprehensive public health regulations for control of ionizing radiation 

Column ates with public health regulations for control of specified types or aspects of ionizing radiation 
Column ates with comprehensive industrial hygiene regulations for control of ionizing radiation 


Column 


ates with industrial hygiene regulations for control of specified types or aspects of tonizing radiation 


Column 6: States reporting satisfactory, informa! cooperation with the AEC in matters of inspection and control of isotope users 
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*Kegulations have been proposed but not adopted. 


States in which injuries resulting from excessive radiation exposure are compensable under workmen's compensation laws. 
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The current surge of interest among the states 
is based on sound logic. It is essential that prompt 
and well-considered action be taken. 


The Need for Regulatory Action 


FATE CONTROLS and policies established prior to 
S the shift of responsibility to the states under the 
1954 Act are not necessarily appropriate when ap 
plied to the new conditions created by the private 
operation of nuclear reactors and the private own 
ership of special nuclear material within the state. 
The following examples illustrate the diversity of 
the new state powers and responsibilities and the 
possibility of jurisdictional conflicts within the 
state: 

Until 1954 the AEC had exclusive responsibility 
for controlling irradiation hazards created by the 
operation of its reactors. Once a private utility be- 
gins to operate a reactor, however, the state public 
health department, in addition to the AEC, may 
legitimately concern itself with possible hazards 
created for the public at large, and it may not apply 
the same safety standards as the AEC. In addition, 
the state labor department often has responsibili- 
ties for the occupational safety of the personnel at 
the installation, and it may apply safety standards 
which differ from those of both the AEC and the 
state public health department. A real conflict may 
possibly arise between the regulations—i.e., not only 
may one set be more stringent than another, but 
compliance with one set may necessarily involve 
violation of a different set. 

Heretofore, there have been no reactors built by 
private utilities with their own money as additions 
to their generating capacity. Hence, state public 
utility commissions have not had responsibility for 
approving their construction or financing. Now, a 
state public utilities commission may have to issue 
a certificate of convenience and necessity before the 
utility can devote its funds to the construction of 
such a new facility. The state commission will have 
before it questions of considerable complexity and 
magnitude; Is it sound policy for the utility, at this 
time, to build into its system a generating facility 
of unknown reliability and clearly uneconomic 
function rather than wait five or ten years for the 
uncertainties to be resolved? What will be the prop- 
er allocation of the excess costs incurred in bringing 
atomic power into the system as between investors 
and rate payers, present and future? Are the con- 
sumers adequately protected against inadequate 
fuel-element supply? Can a utility participate in the 
construction and operation of a reactor located out 
side of the state and, therefore, beyond the juris 
diction of the commission? 

Heretofore, the location of new reactors was ex 
clusively within the control of the AEC. Now, not 


only the state governments, but even local authori 
ties and business interests will also be able to assert 
some degree of control. At the state level, one can 
expect the public utilities commission, the depart 
ment of public health, and perhaps the state plan 
ning board, the department of conservation, and 
the department of agriculture to play a part in the 
ultimate decision. The local interests will find ex 
pression in special legislative acts, zoning regula 
tions, building codes, private restrictions, and polit 
ical mechanisms of many kinds. Whether these 
interests view a power reactor in the neighborhood 
as a prize to be sought or a nuisance to be abated 
may have considerable effect upon atomic power 
development in the state, 

It is likely that the capacity of any given drain 
age basin to carry radioactive wastes from reactor 
coolant discharges is finite and will limit the num 
ber of power reactors which can be located on the 
particular river system involved, The adjustment 
of local, state and interstate interests in the devel 
opment of water supplies for agricultural, indus 
trial and consumer uses has, in the past, sometimes 
been regulated by interstate compact as well as by 
individual state agencies. State oflicials will, accord 
ingly, play a central role in determining the best 
way in which to mesh such interests with the pro 
gressive utilization of such drainage basin capacity 
resulting from AEC approval of successive license 
applications. 


The Need for Promotional Action 


N” att ol the state activity engendered by the 


creation of the legal class of atomic energy 


licensees will be of a regulatory and control nature 
The states have, or should have, as much interest in 
obtaining for their citizens the fruits and profits 
from the new industry as they have in guarding 
them against the potential hazards ol careless utiliza 
tion of atomic power. The appropriate state agen 
cies now have good reason to undertake educational 
and promouonal activities to call to the attention 
of the industrial leaders in their states the advan 
tages to be gained through use of atomic power and 
radioactive isotopes in their operations, to encour 
age the education and training of their qualified 
citizens in the various specialt s necessary to meet 
the demands of a growing industry, and to educate 
the public at large about the benefits to be ob 
tained through the uses of atomic power, Such 
agencies can also publicize the adequacy of meas 
ures in effect to protect the public health and salety 
against potential radiation hazards 

So long as atomic energy remained nationally di 
rected, decisions as to the erection of new facilities, 
their location and design were matters within the 


exclusive control of the AEC and were influenced 
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primarily by considerations of national strategic 
and economic policy and possibly, to some extent, 
by political forces. Similar decisions, when enter- 
tained now by business management, however, will 
undoubtedly be substantially influenced by other 
channels. It 
would seem sale to observe that probably economic 


considerations and through other 
consequences will weigh heavily in the scales. For 
example, the decision to build a costly power re 
actor which will operate at a loss in an electric util 
ity system is likely to be made sooner by a company 
in a high power-cost area than by one in a low 
power-cost area; likewise, it will likely be made 
sooner by a company in a state which taxes utility 
income than by one in a state which taxes utility 
property. And management, looking for a site, is 
likely to be more favorably inclined toward a state 
where the development agency is well-informed 
and aggressive in atomic energy matters than to- 
ward a state where the government is indifferent 
or ignorant of the unique needs, interests and prob 
lems of the atomic entrepreneur. Variations trom 
state to state in tax structure, labor markets, and 
treatment of foreign corporations will all be 
weighed, along with numerous other factors, many 
of which will be unique for the organization mak- 
ing the decision, such as proximity to a university 
or a market, or physical integration with other 
components of the company’s plants. In this com 
plex, the attitudes of state Governors, legislators, 
regulatory commissions, municipalities, and the re- 


sponsible public opinion to which they must react 


and which they, in turn, can shape, are, in part, the 


determinants of that intangible but significant “cli 
mate” of the state which can affect profoundly the 
speed and direction of its atomic growth 

While the 
private organization weighing the comparative ad 
vantages of two or more states, is not something 
wholly under the control of the state government, 
are areas in which the state government can 


“climate” of the state, as assessed by a 


there 
take direct action. 

In short, all of the state agencies which have any 
control ove r, ot responsibility to promote, any one 
or more of the manifold activities in which a pri 
vate concern may engage in its utilization of atomic 
energy for peacetul uses, have a role to play in con 
nection with the development of this new industry. 
The general objective of each state should be two 
fold: to secure for its citizens as many of the bene 
fits of the industry as possible, and to protect its 
citizens trom its potential hazards. One can safely 
assume that the AEC will remain alert to its re 
sponsibilities in both of these areas on a national 
basis. The time has come, however, for each state 
also to become alert to its own responsibilities with- 
in its borders and to take steps to see that its laws 
and policies, at all levels of government, are realis 


tically adapted to meet the needs of the new situa- 
tion. 


Problems in Related Areas 


r HAS already been noted that privately financed 

organizations will be the object of state regula 
tory and developmental activity. Private financing 
has further implications, however. In addition to 
creating private atomic activity to be developed and 
controlled, privately financed organizations will 
also create new private activity collateral to the 
atomic activity, which will engage further state 
action, 

For example, the utility company proposing to 
operate a power reactor will have to have insur 
ance. Clearly, the state and its municipalities have 
an interest in the type and extent of insurance cov 
erage available for potential radiation hazards. 
What must be done to make available workmen's 
insurance covering personnel at 
atomic energy plants on a realistic basis? What are 
the proper rates for fire and explosion insurance 
for a given type of reactor when no experience ta 
bles are available? Is state action the appropriate 
way to solve the problem raised by the need for 
public liability insurance in excess of the under 
writing capacity of the private insurance industry? 
To what extent can a private utility company be 
permitted to be self-insured? Are present statutes of 
limitations of claims for injury arising out of radia 
tion exposure realistic? State insurance Commissions 
and other authorities clearly have a role to play in 
the effort to meet the pressing needs of the pri 
vately financed atomic energy industry for insu 
ance of all kinds, 

Growing atomic enterprises will undoubtedly 
search for capital. Already, there has been consider 
able agitation for stricter controls over the issuance 
of securities by uranium mining corporations. What 
should be the policy of the states with respect to 


compensation 


concerns whose key valuable asset is a revocable li 
cense to use government-owned special nuclear ma 
terial, or to concerns having commercial activities 
all of which are still considered classified informa 
tion? State “Blue Sky” commissions will have some 
part to play in this connection in atomic industrial 
development. 

A fairly long-term demand for uranium appears 
to be a feature of mid-twentieth century life. An 
unprecedented uranium hunt, sparked by pegged 
federal prices for ore and bonus awards for new 
discoveries, has sent thousands of professionals and 
amateurs into the field. States in which such activity 
is well under way may well have to face the ques 
tion of whether their mining laws are adequate for 
the needs of the time. 

(Continued on page 96) 


Experience is rising in mental hospitals in the use of the new “tranquilizing 
drugs,” chlorpromazine and reserpine, and as to their effects on patients. The 
evidence about them is still largely to come, but enough has been learned to 
indicate that the drugs will be an important element henceforth in much of 
our hospital therapy. In this paper Dr. Henry Brill, Assistant Commissioner of 
the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, summarizes and appraises 
the results thus far of their large scale use in that state. He presents much evi 
dence to indicate that, although these are not “miracle drugs,” they represent 
a new and important advance for treatment of mental patients: an advance 
that can spell release from hospital for some patients, a much better life in 
hospital for many. And he suggests the need for much further data on possible 
results in outpatient clinical work. 


Tranquilizing Drugs: 
Their Role in Mental Health 


By Henry Brit, M.D. 


HLORPROMAZINE AND RESERPINE, Which are 

often referred to as “tranquilizing drugs,” 

became available for general use in this 
country in the spring of 1954, and already they 
have become the subject of much discussion and 
some differences of opinion in the field of psychia- 
try. They have been described on the one hand as 
merely another variety of sedation and on the other 
as a solution to many of the most pressing prob- 
lems in this field. Present experience seems to indi- 
cate that the truth lies somewhere between the two 
points of view, and that while these are not “mira- 
cle” drugs they do represent an important advance 
in psychiatric therapy. 

Such has been the consensus among the staffs 
of the mental hygiene institutions of New York 
State, where by February 29, 1956, more than 
0,000 patients already had completed a course of 
treatment with one or the other of these drugs. As 
of that date 14,659 were currently receiving chlor 
promazine and 5,644 were on reserpine. There is 
every indication as this is written that the medical 
staffs will increase the volume of treatment still 
further during the coming year. 

A number of reasons led to the unusually rapid 
acceptance of these drugs. Probably the initial one 
was the convincing effect on disturbed patients. 
Many cases long known for their aggressive, de 
structive and hostile behavior in spite of all pre: 
vious treatment, became quiet, pleasant and co 
operative when treated with these drugs. Entire 
wards were transformed from collections of noisy, 
uncooperative, disturbed individuals into quiet, 
well behaved, cooperative groups who could again 


safely use ordinary tableware, make their own beds, 
care for ward furnishings, and take part in movies, 
dances and occupational therapy. Need for restraint 
and sedation fell sharply, and there was a marked 
improvement of morale among the personnel of 
such wards, 


be rue early days one often heard ward personne! 
ask, “What will we do when this wears off?" So 
far, it has not worn off; the effect seems to increase 


with time. The results were in sharp contrast with 
what could be accomplished with sedatives like 
paraldehyde, bromides and barbiturates, which, if 
used in adequate doses frequently left the patients 
groggy, dull, unsteady, and often still disturbed. I 
continued over a long period of time the control 
ling effect of the sedatives often diminished while 
the harmful ones—such as confusion, poor eating 
and loss of weight—tended to become more marked 
All the benefits which could be derived from such 
treatment disappeared promptly when medication 
was withdrawn. Everyone used such medications 
with reluctance, only 
and for as short a period as possible, 

Phe new drugs not only reduced anxiety and ex 
citement more effectively than did the sedatives, 
but they left the patients mentally clearer and more 
able to cooperate. Patients ate well and gained 
weight. At first there was a tendency to sleepiness 
but this diminished later, All this tended to become 
more pronounced as time went on, and favorable 
effects usually continued when doses were reduced 


where absolutely necessary 
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In some cases the drug could finally be suspended. 
Such 


from aA 


results were seen among patients suffering 


wide variety of disorders, but because so 
many of the chronic patients in state hospitals suf 
fer from dementia praecox (schizophrenia) the 
bulk of the cases treated belonged to this category. 

It is hard to speak about such successes without 
enthusiasm, but a word of caution is necessary lest 
a very valuable type of treatment be discredited by 
are 


many patients who respond only partially to the 


expecting more than it can produce. There 


and some do not benefit at all 


restraint in the department's institutions has been 


new drugs Use of 
cut by more than half, according to figures which 
are regularly compiled, but restraint remains, and 
there are still numbers of cases which require the 
use of shock therapy or psychosurgery. Finally, even 
where it is successful, drug therapy does not oper 
ate alone but only as a part of the therapeutic pro 
gram of an institution. It does, however, represent 
a valuable addition to such a program 


les second reason for rapid general acceptance of 
drug therapy lay in the observation that, among 
those cases of chronic schizophrenia who were re 
the disturbed be 
per cent showed such an improve 


ceiving medication because of 


havior, some 5 
ment that they were able to leave the hospital. The 
outlook for release in this type of patient is gener 
ally far less than that percentage 

The following are examples of such cases 

Case H.W 
pital since October, 1942, suffering from catatonic 
She 


hostile, hallucinated, and a severe hospital 


She had remained continually in hos 
schizophrenia was disturbed, untidy, assaul 
tive 
problem. She had had a course of insulin, given 
early in her illness, had received long courses of 
shock treatments over the years in order to 
finally had brain 


ope rations in an atte tip to improve her condition 


electric 


control her behavior, and two 
She remained essentially unimproved, although it 
was noted that the electric shock did produce a 
temporary quieting effect. In August, 1954, she was 
placed on chlorpromazine therapy; in October het 
condition was thought to be improving This con 
tinued for the next seven months. In July, 1955, she 
was released, still receiving a small dose of the drug 
each day, and, although she has not been able to 
become self-supporting, she lives comlortably with 
neat in her 


cheerful and comfortable, in 


her family, is free of hallucinations, 


appearance friendly 
good remission alter being continuously hospital 
ized for a schizophrenic illness for more than twelve 
years 


Patient A.V 
November, 


was admitted to a state hospital in 


1945, at age 49, suffering from schizo 


phrenia of the paranoid type. From that time on 
she remained by turns hallucinated, disturbed and 
excited or mute, fearful withdrawn. There 
were occasional short periods of improvement. Al- 
though she received a course of insulin shock and 
repeated courses of electric shock for control of be 
havior, she never achieved more than a very brief 
improvement. She was placed.on chlorpromazine in 
November, 1954, improved rapidly, and by March, 
1955, her medication could be suspended. Improve- 
ment continued and in October, 1955, she was re 
leased, still requiring no medication 

Case T. G. This woman had a hospital admission 
in 1945 and was discharged in 1947 after several 
trials out of the hospital. She was readmitted in 
February, 1948, and was diagnosed schizophrenia, 
paranoid type. After several unsuccessful attempts 
at release, she remained in the hospital continu 
ously from February, 1950, onward. Because of her 
powerful physique and excited, aggressive behavior, 


and 


she was a serious problem; she received a course of 
eighty-four electric shock treatments in 1951-52 and 
was on sedatives of one type or another a great part 
of the time between 1950 and June, 1954. Her rec- 
ord, nevertheless, continued to show a long series 
of assaults and of accidents in which she was in 
volved. In June, 1954, she was started on a course of 
reserpine which was continued until January, 1955. 
Restraint and sedatives were no longer needed, and 
her behavior became somewhat less aggressive, but 
the delusions and bizarre, discordant behavior con 
tinued. In January, 1955, she was put on combined 
chlorpromazine-reserpine treatment, and in the 
next few months there was further improvement 
which finally permitted her release in August, 1955, 
at which time she was quiet, cooperative, pleasant, 
well behaved, occupied with work in the ward 
kitchen and clear of any 
hallucinations. 
Comparable results have been achieved in cases 
treated with reserpine alone. 
In order to emphasize the fact that failures do o« 
cur, the case of H. D. is presented: This woman, now 


apparent delusions or 


hospitalized for some ten years, and a continual be 
havior problem, was placed on high doses of chlor- 
promazine with little lavorable effect for a period of 
six months. The drug will still be continued for a 
time, but hope for any favorable result now seems 
distant, indeed 


we as favorable as those cited above have of 
course been distinctly exceptional, but they are by 
no means rare and have been seen wherever drug 
treatment has been applied intensively. Their o« 
currence tends to make a profound impression. Dis 


turbed behavior is not limited to the mentally ill. It 
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is often a serious problem in the state schools, where 
for a number of important reasons neither the long 
term use of electric shock therapy for control of be 
havior nor the use of sedative drugs has ever gained 
much vogue. The value of chlorpromazine and reset 
pine among such cases has been well established. 
The medication is effective in patients of low as 
well as high 1.Q. and in cases with or without brain 
damage. Under the treatment patients have been 
observed to gain weight, become more tractable and 
comfortable and more amenable to the training 
procedures of the schools. As in the state hospitals, 
the effect has been more striking in the most diffi 
cult cases. 

Here again, a word of caution is called for, since 
there has been some public confusion relating to 
the reasons for use of the drugs for mental defec 
tives, and parents have been bitterly disappointed 
when they had to be told that the new treatment is 
of no value to cure the deficiency itself. These drugs 
are being used in all New York State Schools for con 
trol of behavior disorder, and an expansion of this 
usage is planned. By no means do all patients re 
spond, but a significant number can be helped. 


I, HAS long been known that any method which 
produces favorable results in chronic cases of 
schizophrenia and related conditions can be ex 
pected to have much more pronounced effects in 
newly admitted patients, and this has proved to be 
the case with the tranquilizing drugs. The. facts 
are, however, much harder to evaluate in this cate 
gory since the outlook for new cases is not nearly 
so uniform as for chronic, long-standing ones. For 
some the outlook even without shock or drugs is 
quite favorable, and it is therefore necessary to 
make careful comparisons before deciding as to the 
part any given therapy may play in the outcome. 

With these reservations in mind, one may say 
that reports on sample groups of newly admitted 
(non-organic) cases indicate that between 60 and 
80 per cent of them may be rendered suitable for 
release by drug therapy alone. This compares favor 
ably with results of previously used methods, but 
leaves failures ranging from 20 to 40 per cent, and 
again it is very clear that the drug therapies should 
operate as a part of a treatment program which 
employs all other modalities, including shock where 

needed. 

Electric shock therapy continues to be widely 
used in the state hospitals of New York, although 
the volume has been reduced. During February, 
1956, 586 cases completed a course of this treatment 
as compared to a high of 1,187 reached in Febru 
ary, 1954, and 2,479 Cases were on treatment at the 
end of the month as compared with the high figure 


of 4,109 in August, 1954. Especially in depressions, 
electric shock therapy retains a very important 
place, since here the drugs are often not too eflec 
tive. The use of insulin has not been reduced at all. 

rhe most important effect of the new drugs has 
been to multiply by more than three times the total 
number of patients in our hospitals who can be 
reached by some form of somatic therapy. It seems 
logical to insist that since there are many drug fail 
ures, shock therapy must still be used, and, simi 
larly, psychosurgery also must be available when 
other methods have failed. All existing methods of 
treatment have a proportion of failures, and fail 
ures under one kind of therapy may and often do 
respond to another. The important question is how 
these treatments may best be coordinated to pro 
duce the best possible over-all effect. 

Although chlorpromazine and reserpine have 
been discussed together in the preceding material 
in order to avoid complicating matters unduly, they 
are materially different in actual practice 
hospitals and schools have expressed a preference 
for one and some for the other. Throughout our 
experience in New York, about twice as many cases 
have been carried on chlorpromazine as on reset 
pine. One of the most interesting recent trends has 
been a tendency to combine the two in various pro 
portions for a number of purposes. These new tech 
niques are now being reported in the medical jour 
nals. 

Many important questions remain to be clarified 
by further work. Only now are we beginning to get 
any indication of what can be expected from the 
use of drugs in chronic non-disturbed cases, and it 
will be some time before we can be positive about 
the best combination of the drugs with electric 
shock therapy or insulin. The untoward effects of 
these treatments are of a wide variety, and much still 
remains to be done about their full evaluation and 
interpretation. Reserpine side effects range from 
nasal stuffiness and intestinal irregularity to Park 
insonism, and marked depressive reactions; among 


Some 


the complications encountered in the course of 
chlorpromazine therapy are skin rashes, jaundice, 
agranuloctosis (lows of white blood cells) and Park 
insonism. Almost all these reactions clear when the 
medication is withdrawn, although there are excep 
tions. 

It is quite clear, however, that the hazard is well 
below that of shock therapy, the discomfort is less, 
and compared with the dangers and discomforts of 
uncontrolled mental illness, the drug treatment 
is a mild choice indeed—especially when one is 
dealing with the major psychoses, such as schizo 


phrenia. As experience accumulates, the worry 


about drug reactions is diminishing; it appears that 


serious results do not normally exceed one per thou 
(Continued on page 95) 


In little more than a decade America has reduced the number of its school 


districts by more than yo per cent—from a figure well over 100,000 in 1945 to 


an estimated total under 60,000 today. The reorganizations reflected in this re- 


duction, resulting from action both at the state and local levels, have done 


much to enhance the capacity of the states and communities to improve public 
school education, In these pages Leslie L. Chisholm, Professor of Education at 
the Uniwwersity of Nebraska, describes the background and current progress of 


the reorganization movement and emphasizes the job that remains to be done 


in it for the maximum benefit of our school system. 


School District Reorganization 
Today 


By Leste Crisnoim 


NE OF THE most recent major developments 
in American education is the effort to reor 
ganize thousands of ineffective local school 
districts, The movement is nation wide, by no 
means confined to one section of the country. 

The redistricting movement is significant because 
the quality of the educational opportunities pro- 
vided in a community depends to a large extent 
upon the effectiveness of the organization of the 
given school district. This has become obvious dur 
ing the past third of a century as a result of the ex 
pansion of education and the rapid increase in en- 
rollment, especially at the high school level. Cur- 
riculum expansion has occurred in two directions. 
In the first place, the curriculum in both the ele 
mentary and the high school has been expanded 
horizontally. This phase of the development fre 
quently is referred to as “enriching” the curriculum 
Many new types of learning activities have been in 
troduced as a means of keeping the work of the 
school in harmony with America’s growing needs. 
Secondly, the curriculum has been expanded ver- 
tically to include at least twelve grades, whereas 
formerly it included only the elementary grades in 
almost all schools. 


The School District Reorganization Movement 


S' HOOL district reorganization, as that term gen 
erally is used in educational literature, refers 
to a state-wide program in which the chief aim is 
to rearrange the boundary lines of those school dis 
tricts which no longer fit the social and educational 
situation, The new district, if properly reorganized, 
will conform to the general community boundaries 
which exist today. Underlying school district reor 
ganization is the belief that the coordinated efforts 


of the entire community will produce a bette pro 
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gram of education for children and youth than can 
be provided by leaving the community literally 
chopped up into a dozen separate, independent 
parts, each of which is forced to confine its educa 
tional program to its own fragmentary facilities and 
resources. 

School district organization has taken some 
what different forms in different the 
country, although the form in each state is’ in har 
mony with America’s traditional pattern of local 
It seems desirable, before dis 
cussing the present situation in reorganization, to 


sections ol 


control of education 


mention the two major types of school district or- 
ganization. 

The prevailing pattern is for the local district 
boundary lines to follow what frequently are re 
ferred to as natural community boundaries as con 
trasted, for example, to the political boundaries of 
an incorporated community. While the basic aim 
underlying this plan is to provide a maximum 
amount control over 
seeks to embrace a group of people who either pos 


ol local the schools, it also 
sess a workable degree of mutual understanding 


and trust, a “community attitude” so far as educa 
tion is concerned, or can develop it under capable 
leadership. This first form of organization usually 
is referred to as the local school district, or some 
times the community district 

The second of the major forms for the organiza 
tion of the local administrative unit usually is re 
un 


derlying it, also, is to provide a large amount of 


ferred to as the county system. The basic aim 
local control over the schools, but it follows county 
boundary lines rather than the natural boundaries 
of the local community. In all except perhaps three 
or four states with a county system of educational 
organization, there are several local school districts 


which are independent of the county system. These 


independent districts are similar to the local school 
districts in other states. 

Strictly speaking, the school district reorganiza 
tion movement does not affect the states that have 
the county school system. But, from one important 
angle, the schools in those states have been affected 
by the same basic forces that underlie the reorgan 
ization movement in the other states, and to ap 
proximately the same extent. The interest in the 
county-unit states has been in reorganizing the local 
attendance areas within the county system, while 
the interest in the other states has been to reorgan 
ize the local school districts themselves. The re 
mainder of this paper will deal with the latter type 
of reorganization. 

When the term “school district reorganization” 
is mentioned, many confuse it with the old concept 
of school district consolidation. Although the aim 
in both was and is to remedy the inadequate organi 
zation of districts, the consolidation movement pre 
ceded reorganization by approximately a quarter of 
a century. Consolidation laws, which were enacted 
by many states, permitted two or more school dis- 
tricts to unite in forming a new district, usually as 
the result of the initiative and plans of one or more 
enterprising individuals in the local area. Occasion 
ally, one or more leaders at the state level put forth 
considerable effort to “encourage” the consolidation 
of local school districts. By and large, however, 
school consolidation was more in the nature of a 
merger, based on a petition signed by a specified 
number of voters; whole districts usually were re 
quired by law to become a part of the new district. 

On the other hand, school district reorganization 
generally has state-wide and county-wide leadership 
as well as community leadership. The law typically 
requires that a study be made of the need and na 
ture of desirable new districts and that a compre 
hensive plan for the reorganization of ineffective 
districts be prepared, Part of a former district may 
become a part of one new district, the remainder 
may become a part of another new district. 

The consolidation movement began around the 
close of World War I and extended into the 1920's; 
litthe was accomplished through it. School district 
reorganization as such is a post World War II 
movement, although as early as 1941 the State of 
Washington, after a two-year study under a $60,000 
legislative grant, enacted one of the most compre 
hensive and effective of the district reorganization 
laws 

Most states, except those with the county type of 
school district organization, have replaced their old 
statutes 


consolidation laws with reorganization 


along the line mentioned above. A few states, by 
contrast, have sought to achieve the reorganization 
of their school districts under the old statutes 


One distinction should be kept clear in discussing 


School District Reorganization 
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district reorganization: the distinction between a 
school district and an attendance area. A school dis 
trict is an over-all administrative unit. It was created 
according to state law. It may contain several at 
tendance areas and several school buildings in which 
children attend school. The number is determined 
from time to time by action of the local board ol 
education. The quite small school districts almost 
always contain only one school building and hence 
one attendance area: the school district and the at 
tendance area coincide. On the other hand, the 
larger school districts contain several school build 
ings and several attendance areas 

The large number of small school districts has 
helped create in many people's minds the miscon 
ception that a school district and an attendance 
area always are synonymous, The prevalence of this 
misconception has been a significant handicap in 
school district reorganization, 


What Has Been Done? 


He school district reorganization laws in the dif 

ferent states were enacted at various times. With 
the exception of Washington, mentioned previously, 
the enactments began in 1945. Since that time, the 
redistricting movement has reduced the number of 
school districts by approximately 50,000-—-from well 
over 100,000 to less than 60,000 

Illinois has achieved the greatest reduction. When 
its redistricting law was enacted in 1945, there were 
11,955 school districts. The most recent information 
lists a total of 2,944 districts, representing a reduc 
tion of 9,611.* 

The State of New York ranks second to Illinois 
in terms of the number of districts involved, When 
its program began, New York had 9,qos5 local school 
districts, at present it has about 1,478, representing 
a reduction of 7,927. It is interesting to observe 
that the reorganization movement in these two 
states alone has reduced the number of school dis 
tricts by more than 17,000 

Other states have made large reductions. In 1948, 
when Missouri passed its reorganization law, the 
state had 8,422 school districts. At the present tine 
the number is 4,753—a reduction of 4,669. Kansas 
ranks close to Missouri in that since 1945 its school 
districts have been cut from approximately 8,000 
to 4,357, a reduction of about 4,640. Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin each has reduced its number of school 
districts by more than 2,000, Oklahoma's reduction 
was from 4,450 to 1,745, a cut of 2,715; that of Wis 
consin was from 6,491 to 4,110, a decrease of 2,281 


* The current state figures recorded in these paragraphs 
are presented as close approximations. The number of dis 
tricts in given states are computed somewhat differently by 
collecting agencies, and new reorganizations make the 
reported totals subject to frequent change 


= 
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Other states which have reduced the number of 
their districts by approximately 1,000 or more as a 
result of the reorganization movement are Nebraska, 
Idaho and Washington, in order of the number of 
reductions in each. The latter two states have moved 
farthest toward the achievement of complete reor 
ganization, 

The reduction in the total number of districts is 
only one aspect of district reorganization. A closer 
picture of the possible effects on the educational op 
portunities offe red by the schools may be obtained 
through knowledge of the reduction in the number 
Illinois, again, has 
the largest reduction. In 1945 there were 9,680 one 


of one-teacher school districts 


teacher school districts in the state; the most recent 
information indicated 614 of that type of district 
in Illinois. This is a reduction of 9,067. Other states 
in which the reduction of one-teacher districts ex 
ceeds 1,000, listed according to reduction in num 
ber, are New York, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Nebraska 

The problems encountered in reorganization 
vary considerably from state to state, and different 
degrees of success have been experienced, However, 
separate regions of the nation have experienced 
somewhat comparable success in redistricting. The 
twelve states of the Midwest had a total of 67,904 
school districts at the various dates when their re 
districting laws were passed, The most recent figure 
is 41,598—a reduction of 25,806 or almost 40 pe! 
cent. New York State and Pennsylvania have been 
During the time 
their reorganization plans have been in operation, 


the most active in their region 


they have reduced their combined number of school 
districts from 12,448 to 4,449, or a cut of 8,009. Most 
of the reduction has been in the state of New York 


What Remains to Be Done 


eoentLy the director of school district reorgan 
RR ivation in each state was asked by the writer 
what he believed was the percentage of the needed 
redistricting job that had been completed in his 
state, According to the resulting information, there 
are five states in which the job is at least two-thirds 
Idaho Illinois, New 
York, Oklahoma and Washington, Their locations 
indicate that the success of the redistricting move 


comple ted. These states are 


ment is not regional 

One angle trom which the job yet to be done may 
be viewed is to consider the number of districts on 
ganized to maintain only an elementary school or a 
high school. If the elementary school is maintained 
by one school district with its board of education, 
and the high school is maintained by another dis 
trict with its own board of education (usually this 
type of high school district overlaps several smaller 


elementary sc clistricts), effective coordinated 


planning of an educational program from the kin- 
dergarten or first grade through high school is vir- 
tually impossible. This type of dual organization 
was characteristic of the days when elementary edu- 
cation was universally accepted as an entity within 
itself, and high schools were first being organized. 
The pattern at that time was to organize a new high 
school district that overlapped several of the exist- 
ing, independent, elementary school districts. 

Each of eight states has more than 1,500 such dis 
tricts. Listed in the order of frequency of these dis 
tricts, they are Nebraska, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Michigan, Kansas, lowa, Illinois and Oklahoma. 
Each of these states has been active in trying to 
solve the problem, and considerable progress has 
been made in most of them. 

Each of four additional states has more than 500 
districts organized to maintain only an elementary 
or a high school. When ranked according to the fre 
quency with which such districts are found in the 
given state, these states are New York, Texas, Penn 
sylvania and Oregon. 


Conclusions 


FF” more than three centuries America has pre 
served a system of education in which both its 
roots and its life blood are found in the local com 
munity or local geographic area. More than any- 
thing else, this type of organization has made edu 
cation in this country strong, vital, and flexible. 
Through this decentralized system the people, dur 
ing each generation since 1647, have seen in a very 
concrete way the possibility of making their dreams 
come true for the kind of education they believed 
their children should have. A system of local school 
district organization makes the school, in fact, the 
people's schools, 

But America has grown, and she still is growing. 
Phe nation has grown rapidly during the twentieth 
century in population, in a significant realignment 
of community boundaries, and in the complexity of 
its civilization. The developments which have taken 
place, especially during the past third of a century, 
have made obsolete thousands of school districts 
which were planned to meet the need of former 
days. 

As simple as it may seem, all that the school dis 
trict reorganization movement secks to do is to reat 
range the boundary lines of the ineffective school 
districts. In doing so, the aim is to preserve and 
strengthen local control over education. For the 
best way to retain local control over the schools is 
to develop a strong, eflective school district in every 
community throughout the state and nation. Like 
wise, the best way to lose local control over educa 
tion is to perpetuate school districts that are too 
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Since early 19055 the Greater University of North Carolina has been presenting 


to the people of its state one of the country’s most extensive services in educa 


tional television. Aided by private and state governmental support, the consoli 
dated university has constructed a TV network that links studios on each of its 
three cam puses and carries a wide variety of programs to most sections of the 
state. In this article Charles Dunn of the University News Bureau at Chapel Hill 
tells how the service came into being, describes its physical facilities and staffing, 


and indicates the breadth of its educational and entertainment offerings. 


Educational TV in 
North Carolina 


By DuNN 


He Greater University of North Carolina is 
carrying education to the people 
Every day thousands of people in all sec 
tions of the state of North Carolina are turning on 
their television sets and are “getting an education” 
thanks to the programming and telecasting of 
WUNC_-TYV, an educational television station owned 
by the citizens of that state and run by their uni 
versity, 

The Greater University or Consolidated Univer 
sity of North Carolina is composed of three parts 
the Woman's College in Greensboro, North Caro 
lina State College in Raleigh, and the University ol 
North Carolina in Chapel Hill. On each of these 
campuses there is a complete television studio, with 
the finest equipment available and stafted by pro 
fessionally competent experts. Programs originate 
in these studios or from the station's “telecruiser,” 
a mobile unit which enables WUNC.-TYV to televise 
live programs anywhere within thirty-five miles oi 
any of its four transmitters. 

All of the university programs—the best the three 
schools have to offer—are transmitted on Channel 4 
and can be picked up on any set within the radius of 
the telecast signal. Even though this radius doesn't 
completely cover the state, some WUNC-TV pro 
grams are available to all the people of North Caro 
lina through the cooperation of commercial televi 
sion stations 

The antenna tower, eight miles southwest of 
Chapel Hill on Terrell’s Mountain, soars 1,549 feet 
feet tall 
From it are transmitted all of the television pro 
grams from WUNC- TV's three studios and mobile 
unit network. 
watts. 

Additional towers, 100 to 200 feet high, stand at 


above sea level. The tower itself is 798. 


The transmitter’s power 1s 100,000 


the three studios for transmitting to the antenna 


tower programs produced at each campus, A micro 
wave relay station connects the Woman's College 
studio with the Terrell'’s Mountain transmitter, The 
Raleigh and Chapel Hill studios have direct access 
to the transmitter tower. 

From these modern facilities WUNC-TYV offers 
the people of North Carolina in all walks of lile 
special programs for special needs, as well as many 
general programs, For example, there are programs 
on agriculture, programs on better health, programs 
on art, on books, on gardening, programs for chil 
dren and for housewives, and programs on sports 
and news, 


| ne establishment of WUNC-TYV was no overnight 


project. It was the result of more than two years ol 


study, planning and just plain hard work of other 
varieties. 

The idea began developing in April, 1952, when 
the Federal Communications Commission allocated 
eight non-commercial TV channels to North Caro 
lina. Gordon Gray, who was then President of the 
Consolidated University and is now Assistant Secre 
tary of Delense, sent out invitations to a conference 
in Chapel Hill to consider what educational T\ 
might mean to the people of North Carolina 

To this conference, held on June 4 and 4, 1q52 
came 150 deans, directors and administration stafl 
members from the University in Chapel Hill, Wom 
an's College in Greensboro, and State College in 
Raleigh, along with other invited guests. The con 
ference examined potential educational uses ol 
television and decided that the university should go 
into the field of educational television 

On the basis of such consideration, also, by lacul 


ties, trustees and an advisory committee ol citizens 
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appointed by the late Governor W. B. Umstead, the 
decision was reached to launch the educational tele 
vision station for North Carolina 

ty the fa.. of 1952 it was decided to go ahead 
provided private funds could be found to finance 
construction and assure operation for a fair trial 
run. Generous benefactors, among them a number 
of alumni, contributed $1.2 million to put WUNC 
IV on the air and provide for its first year of op 
eration 

The university's Board of Trustees approved the 
idea in May, 1954, and formal application for Chan 
nel 4 was filed with the Federal Communications 
Commission on June 1, 195%. On September go, 
1954 the construction permit was granted to the 
university 

Then began the tremendous task of setting up 
three studios, staffing them with experts, develop 
ing programs, and constructing transmission facili 


ties 


B, January, 1955, WUNC-TV was ready to begin 
its service to the people of North Carolina. The 
ollicial dedicatory program was presented on Janu 
ary 9, but the station went into operation the day 
belore 

Actually, it began serving the state two days be 
fore its official opening by making available to thou 
sands of televiewers Governor Luther Hodges’ 
“State of the State’ address to the General Assembly 
in Raleigh 
from the Capitol and offered to commercial stations 
Three commercial stations picked 


The “live” telecast was presented direct 


all over the state 
the speech up and telecast it 

The principal speaker of the dedicatory program 
was President Gray. On the program with him were 
the three Chancellors, Robert B. House of the Uni 
versity at Chapel Hill, Edward K. Graham of Wom- 
an's College, and Carey H. Bostian of State College; 
likewise Dr. Harris Purks, then University Provost; 
and Robert F. Schenkkan, then University Director 
ol Television 

In his dedicatory talk, President Gray said in part 

We hope that we, through this medium, can 

assist in the interpretation of our institutions to 
the people of North Carolina, to whom they belong 
We hope that we will be able to contribute to well 
being and happiness. We shall attempt to bear in 
mind always that we are primarily an educational 
institution with obligations to preserve knowledge, 
increase knowledge, to spread knowledge, and to 
render educational service to all our people. We 
shall not forget our basic Commitment to truth 

“We consider educational television a significant 
development in the life of our state. We dedicate 
this station to the good of North Carolina 

Thus the first educational television station in 


State Government 


North Carolina and the nation’s first educational 
television network started its service to the people 
of the state. 

Audience response was collected in favorable mail 
and comment on regular features such as “Bernard 
Boyd and the Bible,” a series of talks by the Chair 
man of the Department of Religion at Chapel Hill 
farm, garden, and home-making shows; and health 
and medical affairs problems presented by the 
Health Affairs faculty. 

New television personalities soon began to make 
an impression on viewers. Among these were Chan 
cellor House, whose Sunday night “House on the 
Hill” presented interviews with faculty personali 
ties, and Bill O'Sullivan, who led the blending of 
quotes from Poor Richard, a newscast, a sportscast, 
a highway safety plug, a history quiz, and weather 
reports into a one-hour “Almanac” five days a week. 

Educational television was a hit, and a much 
larger one than the officials had expected. Similarly, 
the reach of WUNC-TV was better than had been 
expected. An effective range of 100 miles was 
reached in the hilly western part of the state, and 
this was exceeded on the low-lying coastal plain to 
the east. Several cities in Virginia and South Caro 
lina reported good to fair reception. 


| first major crisis faced WUNC-TYV even before 
it had completed one year of telecasting. The 1955 
session of the North Carolina General Assembly 
provided only about half of the funds required to 


‘maintain the television operations during the next 


biennium at their existing level. Rumors of the 
selling of the station to private concerns were 
heard, and of various commercial stations working 
out some time-sharing arrangement under which 
WUNC-TV would be part-time commercial and 
part-time educational. Fortunately, these were only 
rumors. 

Early in June of 1955, WUNC-TV went on a five 
day week, and late in August the station went off 
the air until the opening of the fall term at the 
university. The shutdown was decided upon be 
cause the station was going more and more into 
the educational field, and the free time could be 
used for planning appropriate programs and for 
vacations for the production staff 

In September Duff Browne, Ralph Burgin and 
David M. Davis, who had held the positions of pro 
gram directors of WUNC-TV’s studios at Chapel 
Hill, Raleigh and Greensboro respectively, were 
appointed directors of television at their individual 
institutions, each directing the work on his campus 
The appointments were made alter the resignation 
of Robert F. Schenkkan, who was Director of Tele 
vision for the Chapel Hill Studio from its embryo 
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stage. His authority is now shared by these three 
directors, and the activities of the station are co 
ordinated through the Consolidated Office. 

WUNC-TV came back on the air in September, 
telecasting seven days a week. The station's program 
showed a proportionate increase, and an improve- 
ment in quality, of educational content. 


Ch of the outstanding benefits of WUNC-TV 
is that it carries college courses, which provide 
college credits, right into the living rooms of the 
people of North Carolina, 

Professors of the Greater University give lectures 
over television to students who sit at home. Written 
material for these courses is supplied by the Uni 
versity of North Carolina Extension Division. Text 
books are assigned, and viewers wanting to receive 
credit can order them. 

The course may be finished during the time the 
lectures are given; if not, students follow the regula 
tions set up by the Extension Division for cor 
respondence courses, taking at least six weeks but 
no more than thirteen months. There is a fee for 
those who take the course for college credit or for 
teachers’ certification. 

Another of the educational benefits of WUNC 
IV is “In-School Television,” in which educational 
programs are carried to students in North Carolina 
grade schools, junior high schools and senior high 
schools. Programs which deal with guidance, phys 
ical education, music, art, geography and science 
are presented by WUNC-TYV in cooperation with 
the Schools ol the University in 
Chapel Hill and the Woman's College in Greens 
boro. Other programs dealing with engineering and 
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agriculture are presented by the School of Enginees 
ing and the Extension Division of State College in 
Raleigh. 

WUNC-TV, moreover, always has worked on the 
theory that “all work and no play makes Johnny 
Tar Heel a dull boy.” Even betore the station was 
olhcially dedicated, a basketball game between the 
University of North Carolina and Wake Forest was 
televised. The televising of such sports events pro 
duced mixed emotions. People who watched the 
games liked them and wanted them to continue. 
Other colleges and even high schools complained 
that this tele Vising was hurting theu gates. So live 
telecasting of sports events stopped, but pictures 
ol the events were shown later. 

Then a man had an idea that was to solve the 
problem. “Why not let the TV stations throw, a 
picture with crowd noises only on the screen—aind 
let the fans listen to the play-by-play commentary 
ol the game over their favorite radio stations?” 
Thius term adopted for this 
merger ol broadcasting and television—came to be 


“broadvision’’ —a 


popular in North Carolina as WUNC- TV sent out 
the sight without a commentary, while a play-by 
play was furnished by commercial radio stations 

WUNC’s TV service to the people of North Caro 
lina does not end with providing education and 
entertainment. It offers something more in that 
it serves as a training center for some of the future 
television personnel of commercial stations both in 
North Carolina and in other states 

The station utilizes students from all departments 
of the university—either on a voluntary or paid 
parttime basis—so long as they meet the require 
ments of a rigid training program. Also the equip 
ment at the station is used to help train the students 
who are enrolled in the Department of Radio, Tele 
vision and Motion Pictures at the University in 
Chapel Hill. This department is a new one. It has 
offered the Bachelor of Arts degree since 1947 and 
is now offering the Master of Arts in Communica 
tion. 

Under the direction of Earl Wynn, chairman 
of the department and director of the Communica 
tion Center (which also includes WUNC-FM, a 
radio station), high standards have been set in pre 
paring students for an exacting profession, in which 
they may better serve themselves and their state 

Phe aim of the department is to help the students 
prepare themselves, first, as thoughtlul, respon 
sible human beings and, second, as skillful artists, 
teachers or practitioners in radio, television and 
mouon pi tures. 

Interests of students pursuing a major in this de 
partment fall under one of the categories of writing, 
speaking or action, planning lor programs, produc 
uuon of programs, commer ial aspects ol the media, 
and operation of equipment. Many part-time mem 
bers of the staff of WUNC-TYV are students in the 
department who are working tor credit and expe 
rience. 


Wonc IV, in keeping with the spirit of the Uni 


versity of North Carolina, which in 1795 was the 


first state university in the nation to open its doors 
is 4 pioneer in new educational enterprises. It was 
not the first educational television station to go on 
the air, but, with three studios on three campuses 
in three towns, it was the first educational network 

Operation of the station is in keeping with the 
idea that the whole state is the campus of the uni 
versity. All the people can't go to the university, 
so the university must go to the people through 
extension services like WUNC.-TY, 

The boundaries of knowledge are ever being ex 
tended, and this knowledge ol a few must be given 
to all the people. The Greater University of North 
Carolina has much to teach and now can “tele 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Under authorization of a series of bills enacted by the 1955 legislature, a new 


program of foster care for children t4 going into effect in Michigan this month. 
Its central feature is sharing of costs by the state government and by participat 
ing counties—both for care provided locally and in state institutions, Improved 
service throughout the state is the objective, and minimum standards are slipu 
lated to help bring ut about. In the following pages Roger M. Lind, Assistant 
Supervisor of Research and Statistics in the Michigan Department of Social 
Welfare, describes the background, development and chief characteristics of the 
program. 


Hy YFAR 1949 may not have been a banner 
year for children, but it marks a beginning 
which may help some of Michigan's children 
who need care That 
year Senator Jolin Martin introduced a bill in the 
state legislature to authorize the State Department of 
Social Welfare to match county costs of foster care 
in the same manner the state already was matching 
the The bill did 


pass, but the result was establishment of a special 


away from their own homes 


counties’ direct reliel costs. not 


committee of the legislature for the study of foster 


care in Michigan. The resolution creating the com 


mittee stated that the need for the study arose from 
the large public cost of care of children, and “con 
siderable divergence ol Optom as to the propel 
functions of state and local governments, licensed 
private child caring agencies and parents in respect 
to both the financial and supervisory aspects of 
the problem 

Phe committee asked the State Department of 
Social Wellare study of foster 


care in order to secure more adequate information, 


to make a state-wice 


The resulting, extensive 
mitted to the legislature by the committee in 1951, 


256 page) report was sub 


along with its own brief report and comprehensive 
Ihe committee answered in the 
“Are children in 
which is not available to them?” 


recommendations 


athrmative the there 


question, 
need of foster care 
It estimated the number at 4,000 to 4,000 children. 
The report also observed that the community where 
a child lived olten was the controlling factor in de 


termining whether he received care, and what type 


ff care he received. The committee considered this 
to be due to the great variation in availability ol 
foster care resources 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No Rewular Sessiwor 
ig49; jJourna the Senate Regular Sesion, 1949, pp 
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One fact highlighted in the report was that the 
counties had been paying the entire cost of care of 
children in the local community under the jurisdic- 
tion of the probate court, while the state paid the 
entire cost for those committed from the counties to 
the state's facilities for the care of delinquent, de 
pendent and neglected children. The state's costs 
per child were considerably higher than the coun 
ties’. If more children in need of care received it in 
their home counties, the net public cost per child 
would be lower. If, therefore, the counties had a 
financial incentive to care for children locally, more 
adequate foster care could be provided in Michigan 
with the same amount of money. 


‘Ie COMMITTEE made a clear statement of its po 
sition, as follows: 

“Your Committee believes that every child in need of 
foster care should receive the type of care which his case 
requires without regard to whether he lives in a poor or 
standards of foster care 


wealthy county; in short, that the 


throughout the state should be the same. Your Committee 
also believes that the disposition of such cases should be 
made in the area where the child resides and is known; we 
that local to the 


maximum reasonable extent 


also believe resources should be used 
supplemented only where 
necessary by state funds.’ 

The committee's report resulted in the introduc 
tion of a series of bills relating to the problem of 
foster care. Again the legislation did not pass, but 
a concurrent resolution of the 1952 legislative ses 
sion directed the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare to undertake a pilot study of the effects of such 
legislation. It was to do this by means of a year-long 


Michigan, Report of Joint 
it 


Children in 


pa 


2 foster Care of 


Legislative Commitice, 195! 
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demonstration project in six counties and by collec 
tion of further information on a state-wide basis re 
garding county and state expenditures for foster 
care. 

The State Departmen: of Social Welfare con 
ducted this study between October 1952 and Octo 
ber 1953 and reported the results to the legislature 
in February, 1954. The report stated that “while 
the precise formula (for financial participation) 
contained in the proposed bills may be improved 
upon, it is evident that it is close to being a satis- 
factory method of providing the counties with some 
state aid while giving them an incentive to develop 
local facilities in place of committing children to 
the state institutions. The result should be some 
equalization of opportunity for children in need of 
foster care.” * The report pointed out that a group 
of counties, representing all sections of the state and 
all types of economic situations, appeared to be 
willing in both 1949 and 1952 to spend a larger 
share of the tax dollar than other counties wished 
to provide. This, it was added, seemed to indicate 
that the answer to “why some spend more than 
others” rests in part with prevailing local opinions 
as to the need for this service. 


‘ke “Foster Care Bills,” as the resulting legisla 
tion had come to be known, were finally passed in 
the 1955 legislative session. They were to become 
effective in April, 1956, in the sense that it is the 
month in which joint state-county participation in 
the costs of foster care begins. 

This group of new statutes—five in number—in 
corporates the recommendations of the joint legisla 
tive committee on foster care for financing addi 
tional facilities. The designed to 
strengthen, extend and equalize the foster care pro 
grams of the counties, by the use of some state aid 


Statutes are 


and with provisions of particular advantage for 
counties with limited financial resources. This is 
primarily permissive legislation, with one manda 
tory feature. The mandatory stipulation is that the 
counties will become responsible for one-half the 
cost of care for children committed to the state's 
facilities for delinquent, dependent and neglected 
children. These facilities are under the control and 
supervision of the State Department of Social Wel 
fare. 

The remainder of the legislation, which is per 
missive, provides that if a county establishes a new 
fund, to be known as the Child Care Fund, and 
spends money from it for the foster care of children, 
these expenditures will be eligible for state reim 


bursement. The state will participate in county ex 


the Senate, Regular Sesion, 1954; pages 


penditures for foster care meeting certain standards 
in family homes or approved institutions, provided 
that expenditures for all foster care by the county in 
any one year exceed a basic amount. This amount is 
114 hundredths of 1 per cent of the county's state 
equalized-tax valuation; that is, 15 cents per $1,000 
of property value. The state will reimburse the 
county for 50 per cent of the county's net expendi 
tures in excess of the basic amount 

In order to give each county an initial incentive, 
the state will reimburse the county for go per cent 
of its expenditures up to the first $2,000, This reim 
bursement becomes, in effect, county funds, and is 
so considered in determining county expenditures 
which go to make up the county's basic amount, In 
accounting for the basic amount all county expendi 
tures for ftoster care are recognized, The basi 
amount thus includes the payments by the county 
for the cost of care of children in the state facilities 
and county expenditures for foster care given lo 
cally. 

The basic amount of 15 cents per $1,000 of state 
equalizedtax value is an approximate, average 
county expenditure tor foster care, as derived from 
the 1949 study data. This represents a pragmatic 
determination of what constitutes a suitable norm 
for county expenditures for foster care of children 
The idea underlying the concept is that every coun 
ty should provide a basic program of care for its 
children, and that the state will step in and assist 
with additional funds once the county has shown its 
willingness to provide the care. This idea is ap 
plicable particularly if, as the study of 1952-54 in 
dicated, prevailing local opinions as to the need for 
service are a basic factor in determining the amount 
spent for foster care locally 


a rwo county agencies which may draw on the 
child care fund are the probate court and the coun 


ty department of social wellare. Foster care may be 


provided through licensed, private, child-caring 
agencies or institutions, or in family homes under 
the direct supervision of the court or the county de 
partment of social wellare, Care provided under 
direct supervision Inust meet certain standards. The 
standards of the court, established by a committee 
of the Michigan Probate Judges Association, deal 
with (1) personnel, (2) record-keeping for use in 
planning for the child and (4) homes selected for 
foster care, Standards for care by the county depart 
ment of social wellare include the same three types 
and are specified in the statute; the personnel stand 
ards are further amplified in the rules of the Michi 
gan Social Welfare Commission, which has certain 
supervisory powers over the county department 


Because of conviction that the conduct of probate 


ie 
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courts is a responsibility of probate judges, the law 
provided that a committee of judges should write 
the standards for the court. The judges’ committee 
has written the standards with care; one specifica 
tion is that there shall be one court worker for 
every seven thousand children in the county. This 
is to insure sufficient stafl to do the job 

In summary, then, the main features of the new 
legislation are equalization of resources for foster 
care, the use of local resources, and standards of 
(ate and service 


vided by the “annual original foster care grant’- 


Equalization of resources is pro 


tate reimbursement of nine-tenths of county ex 
penditures up to the first $2,000 and state matching 
ol county expenditures above the basic amount. 
This formula is also an attempt to encourage the 
county to use its present resources and develop them 
further, rather than using the state facilities unduly. 
The mandatory provision for county sharing in the 
costs ol care in the state facilities is, of course, also 
meant to encourage care of children in the local 
community—the state facilities to be used only for 
children in need of the types of institutional or 
specialized attention which the stat has to offer 
Maimtenance ol adequ ite standards is provided for 
by the law, 
rules of the probate court and the State Department 
ol Social Wellare 


as amplifed and implemented by the 


REASED interest in adequate programs, both 
state and local, for the care of children has been 
both a cause and an effect of the legislation, With 
out the interest, the action would not have come 
ihout; only with continuing interest and its at 
tendant pressure is it likely that the desired im 
provement in programs of foster care will take place 
The legislation is an attempt to “remove the dollar 
sien,” so that each child will receive the type ol care 
he needs, without emphasis on whether the state or 
the county pays the bill—because under the new at 
rangement they will share the cost 

Ihe state institutions for delinquent boys and 
virls are and have been overcrowded, At times boys 
ind girls not in need of institutional attention were 
committed to these institutions, in part because the 
care was at state rather than county expense. Care 
ma specialized Institution 18 Expensive—at present 
the cost is $7.01 per day at the state school for de 
linquent bovs, $6.60 at the state school for delin 
quent gitls. With the county paying halt the cost in 
state Lacilities, and on the other hand being reim 
bursed tor hall the cost of care given locally, a coun 
ty can begin to experiment in the use of loster serv 
wean the local community tor mildly delinquent 
boys and girls. It should become apparent to the 


counties that they can altlord to spend Si00 a month 


on a boy and still save money over the cost of com 
mitment to the state institution. 

Concern has been expressed in some quarters that 
if a county is unwilling to spend any money tor 
care of its children, the court will do nothing about 
a child in the early stages of delinquency, waiting 
until the boy commits a serious offense and then 
waiving jurisdiction to the circuit court, which can 
use only the resources for adult offenders. The only 
safeguard against this type of action is public aware 
ness and interest in the local program for care ol 
children, 

It is possible that in many communities where 
private agencies for children are available, this pro 
gram will result in increased use of them. The ad 
ministrative costs of the probate courts are not 
matched, but the charge by the private agency may 
Thus the court 
which uses private agencies to provide foster care 


include the cost of supervision 


will find the state paying half the administrative 
cost, while a court which supervises the care itsell 
must pay the entire administrative cost. In addition, 
the statute requires that a county department of 
social welfare must use private agencies if they are 
available; only if there are no private agencies avail 
able to the county department may it provide the 
care under its own supervision 


STANDARDS established under the statutes 
should result in improved stafing of courts and 
county wellare departments participating in the 
program. The rule mentioned above as to numbers 
of court personnel engaged in care of children 
should produce smaller workloads and result in 
greater effectiveness. A serious problem exists, how 
ever, in finding people trained to work with chil 
dren. The educational institutions of Michigan will 
need to make efforts to train people tor these posi 
tions. The dearth of trained persons may also make 
necessary a higher salary schedule in the counties if 
skilled persons are to be attracted to the difheult 
job of helping children take their place in the com 
munity. 

One of the largest counties in Michigan is experi 
menting with the idea of having the county depart 
ment of social wellare handle all of the foster care 
cases for the court, working out arrangements with 
the local private agencies for assistance. The court 
then would concentrate on probation and supervi 
sion services to children in their own homes. It is 
conceivable that this pattern might spread to othe: 
communities, leaving the court tree to concentrate 
more comple tely on the types ol problems which it 
is uniquely equipped to handle. Concentration by 
the court on its pudicial Lunctions becomes increas 


ingly diffeult when the community uses it as a 
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catch-all, or calls upon it to take charge of every new 
problem that arises. 

A broader benefit that may result in forward 
looking communities is the channeling of some of 
the financial resources which may be freed into uses 
to strengthen existing coun 
seling, day care, and homemaker services, or to de- 


other than foster care 


velop such services if not now available. As the coun 
ty sees that the use of such services would in some 
Cases make foster care unnecessary some ol the 
funds which have been going to loster care, but are 
no longer needed there because of state sharing, 
can be used for these purposes. This planning may 
require a high level of community awareness, but 
the fact that it is already happening in some com 
munities suggests the possibility of its development. 

The new program is sure to bring improved ac 
counting practices in some counties regarding ex 
penditures for foster care, because of state require 
ments for accounting and reporting. It also will 
serve to provide both county and state with im 
proved information regarding expenditures for use 
of foster care. This by-product, useful for financial 
planning and program development, will assist in 
future efforts at improvement. It should mean that 
Michigan never again will be faced with the dearth 
of relevant information on which to base its plan 
ning which became evident in 1949. 

The beginning of any program is filled with ques 
tion marks. Many of them result from a natural hu 
man caution when faced with anything new. The 
citizens of Michigan have moved deliberately in de 
termining how to undertake to meet this particular 
need. With full cooperation by both the state and 
its eighty-three counties, the new program should 
prove to be beneficial to the children—who sull 
haven't had their banner year. 
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sand cases treated. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that less serious reactions are not infrequent and 
require good medical supervision 

It is still too earls 
aspects of mental hospital practice will be affected 


to say by how much the various 
by this new addition to our therapy. To do so will 
require prolonged and painstaking statistical analy 
sis and even mor perhaps a period ol practical 
experience with large scale application, It is hard 
not to have one’s hopes strongly roused that there 
will be a favorable turn, that disturbed services will 
diminish and almost disappear, that there will be 
a slowing down or even a halting of the dispro 
poruuonate growth of a mental hospital his is 
especially true when one sees the translormation of 
disturbed services in one hospital alter another and 


sees one spectacular case alter another 


When one turns to community psychiatry, the 
question is as vet sull more uncertain, One thing 
is clear: While the great value of the drugs in out 
patient work is unquestionable, their use on a very 
large scale in the community has not yet shown any 
tendency to reduce admissions to the state hospitals 
in New York, Whether 
among patients now being released is under active 


it can reduce relapses 


examination; the first signs are favorable, but we 
are far trom a scientific answer. One must not tor 
get that, so far, many of our most convincing hos 
pital experiences have been with the more severe 
types of illness; much of psychiatry belongs to the 
less severe types, especially in community psychiua 


try. 


; on question that is olten raised is whether 
the drugs will reduce the financial costs of mental 
hospital care. For the immediate present experi 
ence seems to indicate that the answer is an em 
phatic “No.” As patients emerge trom camisoles 
and restraint sheets and are freed from the half 
sleep of chronic sedation, and as they begin to leave 
their own withdrawn world, they require and will 
now accept a range of services which they had pre 
viously refused. A new vista of treatment opens up 
for them: occupational therapy, recreational activi 
lies, psychotherapy at various levels and all the 
gamut of activity therapy. The reduction of force 
due to relaxation of security provisions is more 
than counterbalanced by the increased need for 
personal services in other directions. Destruction, 
accidents, injuries, and use of chronic sedation with 
barbiturates and paraldehyde go down, as do re 
straint and seclusion, but the bare wards may now 
be furnished, patients clothed differently, and ward 
equipment provided, The savings for the moment 
will be absorbed in constructive expenditures 

Phe costs of drug therapy are olf course depend 
ent on a number of factors, such as the current 
price of drugs, the proportion of injection treat 
ment as compared with medication taken by mouth, 
and the average doses used, as well as the types of 
applied. Our recently 
have been based on a figure in the range of $5 per 


combination calculations 


month per patient. The sum of $750,000 was allo 
cated for drug therapy in the departinent for the 
year April 1, 1955, to March go, 1956, and $1 5 mil 
lon for the current fiscal year. This represents a 
marked upward revision ol our first estimates, and 
anv analysis of the sum must take into considera 
tion price changes during the period and the very 
liberal support in the form of chlorpromazine and 
reserpine supplied without cost by manufacturing 
pharmaceutical companies to various research units 


institutions 
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Estimates of the proportion of patients who 
might benefit from chlorpromazine or reserpine 
must vary greatly according to the composition of a 
\s ol February 29, 1956, some 


per a nt of our state hospital patients and per 


hospital population 


» 6 per cent of the state school patients were un- 
thus the ipy, and these figures are still moving 
upward, It is still too early to say what effect there 
may be on the growth of the New York State hos 
pital population, which has been increasing rapidly 
in recent years. Here, again, it is important to try 
to avoid any possibility of wishful thinking 
In closing, one may emphasize again that much 
remains to be known about how these drugs work. 
but it is clear that they are not narcotizing, not 
habit forming, and not a mere form of chemical re 
They are a new form of treatment and an 
They do not 


straint 
addition to the psychiatric therapies 
replace any ol them, either the psychotherapies or 
the somatic therapies. Their integration into the 
existing pattern ol treatment of mental disorder is 
a large and immediate task that faces the prolession. 

The day of miracle drugs has not yet arrived for 
psychiatry, but it does seem that we have seen a real 
advance, welcome tor itself and as a lorerunner ol 


possible better drugs in the future 


Educational ‘Television 
(Continued from page 91) 
teach” a great deal of it through its educational 
television station, 
Siate College, 
versity at Chapel Hill have been built through the 


knowledge 


Woman's College and the Uni 


years into communities of knowledge 
that can be uselul to the people of North Carolina. 
The taculties of the Greater University are now 
reaching into the homes of the citizens through the 
educational television of WUNC-T\ 


Atomic Energy In ‘The States 


(Continued from pa 82) 


l specrimentation iti the proce sing ol foods by use 
of ionizing radiation instead of heat is well under 
way today. When techniques become pertected, 
state agriculture and food and drug authorities 


While the AEC 


may have exclusive control of the processing oper 


will have new problems to lace 
ation from a health and safety point of view, there 
is a substantial question whether its authority o1 
the scope of its effective administration extends to 
the channels of trade between wholesaler and cor 
ner grocery, once the lood has leit the processing 
plant 

As the number of industrial and other applica 
tions of atomic energy increases, there will be an 
demand tor new kinds ol 


increasing specially 


trained personnel. Experts, such as “health physi 
cists,” may be required to inspect or supervise cer 
tain operations, State civil service commissions and 
boards of professional registration will undoubt 
edly have to adjust their categories and establish 
new standards to accommodate the new species of 
atomic-age prolessionals. 

As privately owned reactors Come into operation, 
private institutions will gradually take over an in- 
creasing share of the business of producing radio 
active ISOLOpes. State highway, airway and waterway 
authorities may have to exercise control over ship 
ments of radioactive materials within the state over 
which the federal authorities exercise no jurisdic- 
tion. 

Charitable institutions, such as hospitals, univer 
sities and research foundations, utilize isotopes and 
are beginning to apply for licenses to build and 
operate reactors. In many if not a majority of the 
states, such organizations enjoy some degree of im 
munity from tort claims. In the light of the poten 
tial hazards involved in utilization of atomic en 
ergy, such legal immunity would appear to deserve 
carelul re-examination by the state legislatures. 

State civil defense authorities will be likely to 
have a great interest in the number of atomic en 
ergy installations in the state, the degree to which 
the state is sophisticated in the uses of atomic en 
ergy and the practices necessary for radiation haz 
ard control, the availability of trained personnel 
and adequate radiation detection equipment, and 
the general level of understanding of radiation 
hazards at the command of the populace. Delense 
ofhcials may well command political, if not legal, 
forces which will affect atomic energy development 
in any given area. 

Private groups are already in competition with 
one another in the atomic business, with respect to 
both large projects, suc h as building power reactors, 
and small items, such as manufacturing radiation 
detection equipment. Competition inevitably leads 
to cost-consciousness, which, in turn, tends to in 
duce competitors to economize by reducing expen 
sive safety practices to minimum standards. Thus, 
complacency on the part of the states, whether rea 
soned or unreasoned, has become entirely inade 
quate today. 

What has been said about changed conditions ol 
all kinds makes it evident that the state authorities 
have a significant role to play in the peacetime de 
velopment of atomic energy. The accelerating pace 
of atomic development underscores the immediacy 
with which many of these new problems must be 
dealt if a state is to experience an orderly, effec 
tive development and regulation of atomic energy 
within its borders instead of a disorderly patchwork 
of stop-gap measures and counter-measures, 
signed to meet specili problems here and there, 


without thorough comprehension of the total needs 
of the situation. 

It is already a fair question for any constituent to 
ask of his representatives in the legislative and ex 
ecutive branches of the state government: “What 
are you doing about atomic development?” 


School District Reorganization 
(Continued from page 88) 


weak and too inetfective to meet the need. 

The picture of what has been done and what re 
mains to be done points to a number of conclu 
sions. Five of the more important ones are: 

1. School district reorganization today is a vital 
movement in American education; the current rate 
of reorganization is keeping pace with the record ol 
previous years. 

‘2. Redistricting in most states has been primarily 
a matter of happenstance; there is an urgent need 
now fot comprehensive study and careful planning 
in the preparation of proposed new school districts 
5. The nature of the statutes under which the re 
organization of school districts takes place is a deter 
mining factor in the success of a state's redistricting 
program. In many states these statutes have been 
hurriedly drawn together and then badly cut up 
during heated debates in the state legislatures at 
times of enactment or amendment. 

j- Professional school people—to whom the peo 
ple of the states and communities look for leader 
ship concerning educational problems—need to re 
think the nature of an effective school district reor 
ganization program and their proper role in it. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page ) 


the strength of both to preserve our rights and liberties 


Both may enact criminal statutes for mutual protection 
unless Congress has otherwise provided.’ 

The Executive Committee and the Subversive Activi 
tics Committee of the National Association of Attorneys 
General, meeting on April 11 to review the situation 
facing the states as a result of the decision in the Nelson 
case, agreed to request Congress to amend the Smith 
Act (Title 18, Section 2985, U. 8. Code) by adding the 
following words, designed to reathrm the concurrency of 
state jurisdiction in the sedition field 

Nothing in this section shall be construed to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts of the sev 
eral States under the sedition laws thereof nor super 
sede sedition laws, existent or enacted, in the several 
States, it bemg the intention of Congress that the sev 
eral States be permitted to exercise concurrent juris 


diction in the field of sedition and subversive activity.’ 


New York Jury Law.New York's highest judicial tri 
bunal, the Court of Appeals, has upheld the constitu 
tionality of the state’s Uniform Jury Law, which pro 
vides a uniform method for the selection of petit and 
grand juries throughout the state, It was proposed to the 
court that the law violated two sections of the state 
constitution which touch on local laws and home rule. 
The court rejected these contentions and held that the 
legislature has power to create classifications of counties 
and to legislate for these classifications. 


Pennsylvania Censorship Decision, The Pennsylvania 
commonwealth's 


Supreme Court has ruled that the 
movie censorship act of 1915 is unconstitutional because 
its provisions are too vague and indefinite, The court's 
opinion was based on a similar decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, which recently held that state 


censorship acts that are “vague and indefinite” violate 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments of the United 
States Constitution (freedom of speech and due process) 
Language of the act which the state court classified as 
too vague in defining objectionable films included such 
indecent and immoral” and 
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